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Flag Laws 
Purchase and mpeerd of the school flag. 





It s ed ity of the scho authorities of 
ery c school in the several cities and 
1 districts of the State to purchase a 
United St: s flag, flagstaff and the necessary 
ipphances theretor ind t display such flag 
n ir the public school ilding rin 
school hours, and at such times as such 
| authorities may direct cation Law 
S 710) 


Rules and 
school flag. The 


establish rules and 


regulations relating to the 


said school authorities sha 
regulations for the proper 
custody, care and display of the flag. and ome 


it t-a he 


the weather will not permit it to 
shall be 
room in the 


therwise 
conspicuously in 


( Edu- 


, , 
displayed, it placed 
' 
I 


the principa schoolhouse 
cation Law, sec. 711) 


Instruction in correct use and display of 








school flag. It shall be the dt of the 
Commissioner of Education to prepare, for the 
use of the public schools of the State, a pro- 
ram providing for a sa to the flag, for in- 
struction in its correct use and display and 
such other patriotic exercises as may be deemed 
by him to be expedient, under such regulations 


and instructions as may best meet the varied 
requirements of the different grades in such 


school. (Education Law, 
Flag must be displayed in polling places. 


Section 194, election law 


sec. 712) 


paragraph 1, of the 


THE 








YORK 


STATE OF NEW 


of the State of New York 


requires that the American flag be displayed 


ling place. 


Flag must be displayed on capitol — 


1 
n poll 





Section 4, paragraph 5, of the a iblic buildings 
law provides that the flag of the United States 
and the state flag shall be « tae upon the 
capitol buil during the daily sessions of the 
Legislature and on public occasions 





ence of the flag. Section 1425, para- 


penal law aims to protect the 


graph 16, of the 
from being disfigured exposed in a d 


1 condition for exhibition, 


Ire display or ad- 





vertising purposes; and from public mut 
by word 


flag may be 


detacement or conte mptuous treatment 
or act. No 


placed upon merchandise 


representation of the 
to advertise, decorate 


or call attention to the article or substance on 
hich so placed. The flag 


receptacle for the placing, 


may not be used 


as a depositing or 
collecting of money or any otber article or 


thing. The flag may not be ruffled or placed 
Section 20 of the election law prohibits the 
use of the flag as a party emblem. 


Display of foreign flag. 


1e public buildings law makes 


Section 141 of 


it unlawful te 





display the flag or emblem of any foreign 
any State, coun 


honor of 


country 


upon 





building, except in 


and then only upon proclamation by the 


ernor or mayor of such city. 


Ithaca Makes Provision for Teachers Who Are IIl 


The board of education of Ithaca has ap- 
resolution presented by a special com 
that, 


Ithaca 


proved a 


mittee recommending when a teacher in 


the employ of the board of education 


becomes ill, after having passed the three-year 


probationary period and been promoted to the 


teacher sh be entitled 





staff, such 


permanent 
to receive one-half salary during a period not 
10 months 

defined — the 


and all members of 


to exceed 1 school year of 


The resolution § clearly term 
teacher” to include any 
administrative 


or work 


the instructing, supervising and 


staff by whatever term designated 


performed. 

This generous provision insures a teacher in 
the Ithaca public schools against want during 
the passing of this 


Ithaca board 


serious illness. Previous to 


the regulations of the 


resolution, 


absent because of 


to her full 


provided that any teacher 


illness was entitled salary for 1 


month less one-half the sum paid a substitute 
that is, the board paid the full salary of the 


teacher plus one-half the salary of ibsti- 
tute. This provision still holds. 

In addition, provision has been made for free 
bed and board with standard service at the 
Ithaca City Hospital for Ithaca 
This provision has been made possible 
Ithaca teacher 
who has turned over the sum of $10,000 to the 
hospital trustees for this A “sick- 
fund has also been provided to 


ill and need the additional 


teachers of the 
schools. 
by the generosity of a former 
purpose. 
ness benefit ” 
aid teachers who are 
To this 
and administer the 


assistance. fund, teachers now con- 


tribute annually same 


through a committee of their own choosing. 
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Many Schools Have 

Color Guard for Flag 
lor guard of pupils 

flag is 

State. 


The plan ot having a ce 





to raise, lower and care for the school 


being adopted by many schools in the 
A color guard should consist of a small group 
some who is thor- 


the 


of pupils trained by person 


oughly familiar with correct method of 


raising and lowering the flag, such as a former 
soldier. The American Legion of the State of 


New York has re cently offered to the Commis- 


sioner of Education the cooperation of its 


members in. the posts in training 


respective 


these color guards. There is no doubt that 
members of other organizations would be 


equally glad to cooperate with public school 
this work, such as the Grand 


authorities in 


Army of the Republic, the Spanish War Vet 


erans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, whe 
would consider it a privilege to render this 
SCT VICE Arrangements should be made with 


the commander of the local post by the super- 
The 
guard, it given by a mem 


should be 


intendent of schools or the principal. 


training of the color 


ber of any of these organizations, 


under the control and supervision of the prin- 


cipal or teacher whose pupils receive such 


training. The function of raising and lowering 
the flag 


should not be allowed to deteriorate in charac- 


should be formal and dignified and 


ter. The membership of the color guard should 
be changed frequently to give a large number 
of pupils actual training and experience in the 
correct use and care of the flag. 

When not displayed, the school flag should 
be carefully put away in a safe, clean place, 
The 


staff should be easily accessible to the children 


preferably in the office of the principal. 


In schools where this is not so, the staff should 
be relocated. 

The principal should assume full responsi- 
bility for seeing that his school has a flag and 
staff. He should take 
seeing that the flag is properly used and cared 
for. Revealing his own interest in and respect 
for the Nation’s 
develop in his pupils the spirit of loyalty and 


a personal interest in 


flag is an effective way to 


patriotism. 


High 


training 


School took 
exhibition on 


the May ville 


physical 


Pupils of 
part in the 
April 30th. 


SCHOOLS 


Flag Etiquette Required 
To Be Taught in Schools 


The Commissioner of Education is directed 
to prepare a program providing for instruction 
in the correct use and display of the flag fi 
the use of the public schools of the State, ac 
cording to an amendment to section 712 of the 
Education Law enacted at the recent sessior 


the Legislaturs 


This 


new legislative requir 


evidently as a result of the widespread interest 
in, and the general acceptance of, the rules for 
the display of the flag, whi 


ch were tormulated 


adopted at th il request of the late 
Harding at the 


ference held in Washington in June 1923 


speck 


President 


Delegates from sixty-eight organizations 
tended that first National Flag Conferenes 
Practically all of the important organizati 
of the country have since adopted the rule 

the “ Flag Code,” as they are called, and have 
cooperated in giving the rules the widest pub 
licity and in making them generally effective 
The American Legion alone has distributed 
more than ten million copies of the rules. The 
rules have been further strengthened by the 
indorsement of a second National Flag Confer 
ence held in Washington May 15, 1924, this 
second conference having made only a_ few 


slight amendments to the rules, explanatory in 


character. 


The formulation of these rules by the Na- 
tional Flag Conference settled a number of 
controversies, and the wide publicity given to 
the rules during the past year has tended to 


educate the public to a more intelligent use of 
our national flag. 

The New York State have 
doing their part in promoting the wide accep- 
Frank P. 
Graves, in a letter to superintendents of schools 
1923, “ that 


the United States is dis- 


schools of been 


tance of these rules. Commissioner 


on September 11, recommended 
wherever the flag of 
played in a classroom, or in or about a school 
accordance with 
‘that the 
children in the schools be informed by their 


building, it be displayed in 


these recently adopted rules” and 


teachers regarding these new flag rules.” 
Yonkers attended 


a dinner in the State Armory in that city on 
May 15th. 


Seven hundred teachers of 
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‘Flag Code’? Adopted at National Conference 


The following rules and cautions relating to 
the correct display and use of the flag of the 
United States are those adopted at the First 
National Flag Conference held at Washington, 
lune 14 and 15, 1923, with the changes and 


lditions adopted at the second National Flag 


a 
Conference of May 15, 1924. This up-to-date 
version of the “ Flag Code” is contributed by 
John L. Riley who was a delegate at both 
conferences and who acted as chairman of the 
committee of ten which formulated and revised 
the rules. 
Rules for Correct Display of Flag 

1 The flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. It 
should be displayed on national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions. The 
flag should always be hoisted briskly and low- 
ered slowly and ceremoniously. 

2 When carried in a procession with another 
flag or flags, the flag of the United States 
should be either on the marching right, i. e., 
the flag’s own right, or when there is a line 
of other flags the flag of the United States 
may be in front of the center of that line. 

3 When displayed with another flag against 
a wall from crossed staffs, the flag of the 
United States should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

4 When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

5 When flags of states or cities or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with 
the flag of the United States, the national flag 
should always be at the peak. When flown 
from adjacent staffs the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first. No flag or pen- 
nant should be placed above or to the right of 
the flag of the United States. 

6 When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
be of approximately equal size. (International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in time of 


peace. ) 


7 When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
window sill, balcony, or front of building, the 
union of the flag should go clear to the head 
of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

8 When the flag of the United States is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being flown 
from a staff it should be displayed flat, whether 
indoors or out. When displayed either horizon- 
tally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
i. e., to the observer's left. When displayed 
in a window it should be displayed the same 
way, that is, with the union or blue field to 
the left of the observer in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white 
and red are desired, bunting should be used, 
but never the flag. 


9 When displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the flag of the 
United States should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east-and-west 
street or to the east in a north-and-south street. 

10 When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. It should never be used to cover the 
speaker’s desk nor to drape over the front of 
the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker's right. 

11 When used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, the flag should not be allowed to fall 
to the ground but should be carried aloft to 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony. 

12 When flown at half staff, the flag is 
hoisted to the peak for an instant, and then 
lowered to the half staff position, but before 
lowering the flag for the day it is raised again 
to the peak. By “half staff” is meant haul- 
ing the flag down to one-half the distance be- 
tween the top and bottom of the staff. If local 
conditions require, divergence from this posi- 
tion is permissible. On Memorial Day, May 
30th, the flag is displayed at half staff from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon 
until sunset, for the Nation lives and the flag 
is the symbol of the living Nation. 

13 Flags flown irom fixed staffs are placed 
at half staff to indicate mourning. When the 
flag is dsplayed on a small staff, as when car- 
ried in parade, mourning is indicated by attach- 
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ing two streamers of black crepe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall naturally 
Crepe is used on the flag staff only by order 
oi the President. 

14 When used to casket 
should be placed so that the union is at the 

the left shoulder. The flag 
lowered the grave nor al- 
The casket should 


cover a the flag 


head and over 


should not be into 
lowed to touch the ground 
be carried foot first. 

15 When the flag is displayed in the body 
from a staff placed 
the 


or 


of the church it should be 
on the congregation’s right as they 
The service flag, the state flag, 
other flag should be at the left of the congre- 
If in the chancel, or on the platform, 
the United States should be placed 


face 
clergyman 
gation 


the 


on 


flag of 
the clergyman’s right as he faces the con- 
gregation and other flags on his left. 

16 When the flag is in such a condition that 


for display it 


it is no longer a fitting emblem 

should not be cast aside or used in any way 
that might be viewed as disrespectiul to the 
national colors but should be destroyed as a 
whole, privately, preferably by burning or by 


some other method in harmony with the rever- 


ence and respect we owe to the emblem repre- 


senting our country 


Proper Use of Bunting 


Bunting of the national colors should be used 
for covering a speaker’s desk, draping over the 


front of a platform and for decoration in gen- 


eral. Bunting should be arranged with the blue 
above, the white in the middle and the red 
below. 

Cautions 


1 Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the flag of the United States. 


2 Do not dip the flag of the United States 


to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional 
flag will render this honor. 

3 Do not display the flag of the United 


States with the union down except as a signal 
of distress. 

4 Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

5 Do not let the flag of the United States 
touch the ground or the floor, or trail in the 
water. 
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6 Do not place any object or emblem of any 


kind on or above the flag of the United States 


7 Do not use the flag as drapery in any 
form whatever. Use bunting of blue, white and 
red 

8 Do not fasten the flag in such manner as 


will permit it to be easily torn 
9 Do not drape 
back of a vehicle, or 
When the flag is displayed on 
the staff should be affixed firmly 


the flag over the hood, top, 


of a railroad 


sides or 
train or boat 
a motor Car, 
to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap 


10 Do not display the flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff 
11 Do not use the flag as a covering for a 


ceiling. 


12 Do not carry the flag flat or horizontally 


as in a parade, but always aloft and fre 
13 Do not use the flag as a portion of a cos 
tume or of an athletic uniform. Do not em 


cushions or handkerchiefs or 


broider it upon 
print it on paper napkins boxes 

14 Do not put lettering of any kind upor 
the flag 

15 Do not use the flag in any form of ad 
vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the flag of the United States 
is flying. 

16 Do not display, use or store the flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 


soiled or damaged 


Commissioner Recommends 


Use of Revised Pledge 


The use of the revised pledge to the flag 
adopted at the first National Flag Conference 
has been recommended by Commissioner Frank 
P. Graves. The revised pledge reads: 

the flag of the United 


I pledge allegiance to 1 ; 
Republic for which it stands, 


States and to the 
with liberty and justice 


one Nation 
for all. 


indivisiblk 


At the Hartwick High School, Otsego 
county, there was recently organized a Parent- 
to facilitate 


to 


Teacher Association which aims 
cooperation between parents and teachers; 
study curriculums and needs of the community; 
to read and discuss educational problems and 
tendencies ; to keep children in school and guard 


them against outside undesirable influences 
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Teachers of Social Studies 
Organize State Association 


Another evidence of the growing protes- 
sional interest of teachers is the formation of 
the New York State Association of Teachers 
of the Social Studies at Albany last November. 
At this meeting it was decided t stablish local 
branches vithn eCasv reac every teacher 

the State so that tw hree meetings 
might be held in each section every year. The 
eachers I socia studies Rochester and 


holding tw 


meetings a year 


for the past 5 years and these have proved s¢ 


helpful that they have furnished a model for 


other sections The teachers « the capital dis- 
with 


City 


held three meetings this year 
New York 
branch of the 
Teachers of the Middle 


Organization 


trict have 


a steadily growing interest. 


has for some time had a local 


Association of History 


States and Maryland. meetings 


have been held this year at Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Binghamton and White Plains with an attend- 
ance of twenty-five to one hundred. When 
local organizations have been formed in the 


northern section and on Long Island it will be 


possible for every teacher of social studies in 


the State to attend two or three meetings each 
vear for the 


discussion of common problems. 


Membership in the state association and 


pos- 
with the middle states and 


National 


Social Studies will keep teachers in touch with 


sible affiliation 


Maryland and with the Council for 


the progressive movements which are so numer- 


ous just now in this field. 
Teachers of history, civics and economics in 


high schools become 
New York State 


Studies by 


junior and senior 


may 
members of the \ssociation 
Teachers of Social sending 50 
dues to Frances Madden, sec- 
High 


Smith, Supervisor of History for 


t oo nniial 
cents 10r a ua 


etary-treasurer, Scho Schenectady. 


Edward | 


the Department, has been active in the move- 


rhe eleventh annual school field day for the 
third supervisory district of Erie county was 
held at East Aurora on May 23d 


direction of District 


under the 
Superintendent W. E. 
Pierce Included among the events were spell- 


ing contests, baseball games, a 


parade, drills, 
demonstrations and a track meet. 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Health Suggestions to Teachers 
l Have a } altl Xaminatiol onc a yeal 


2 Make heal 


3 Acquire daily health habits befor« 





attempt 
g to teach them 

4 Be examples in 

ness, clothing ete 

> wer 


that classrooms are kept in as healthiu 


condition as possible during school hours 


6 Make the physical examination drills snappy 
nel } 


d worth something. 


7 See that windows are op 
given. 
8 Take part in the games at recess. 


9 Be 


keenly interested in all school health 
activities. 

10 Follow up monthly, children with physical 
defects. 

11 Urge and aid in every way possible in cor- 
rections. 

12 Know if possible the parent of every child. 

13 See that health records are sent on from 

grade to grade, school to school. 


14 Begin 
thought 


school and end it with a_ health 


15 Make the school health program mean some- 


F. A. SHERMAN M.D 
Vedical Inspector of Schools 


Educational Readings 
led by Educational Mea 


\ ah ‘ 


reoments 


Uhl, W. L. How much time for Latin? — 


Classical Journal, v. 19, no. 4, 


1924 


pp. 215-21, 
January 

In « 
investigati 
mine h 


e classical 







scent nation-w a 
were sent out to deter 
ol pupils ord ] 











naruy 


10wed that no other 
> allotment. Unless 


ded by actual proof 


the 





riculums is no longer secure, Dx 


several remedial suggestions, 
Tope, R. E., Groom, Emma & Beeson, Mar- 


vin. Size of class and school efficiency. 


Journal Educational Research, v. 9, no. 2, 
pp. 126-32, February 1924 

_This experiment was carried on under the direction 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The article is interesting in 
showing the methods employed for such a study. 
The conclusions are not decisive. Apparently, 
pupils in large classes do as well in English work as 
pupils in medium size and small classes. 
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Doctor Arms To Leave Department September Ist 





f Ancient Languages, will retire from the 
Department on September Ist. At the meeting 
on May 29th the Board of Regents acc pted 
his resignation with regret and expressed ap- 
preciation for his services. Doctor Arms has 
been engaged in educational work since 1884 
and has been connected with the Department 
since ]S898 

Dector Arms is a_ native of Guilford, 
Chenango county, New York. He prepared for 
college at Norwich Academy and Cazenovia 


Semina and was aduated from the latter 





school in 1877. In the fall of 1879, he emered 
Colgate (then Madison) University, going from 
there to Hamilton College in his junior year. 
He was graduated from Hamilton in 1883, 
ranking well up in his class, and being elected 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 

The year following his graduation from col- 
lege, he taught Latin and elocution in a 
private school in Brooklyn, going to Colorado 
the next year where he taught for a short time 
in Salida Academy, but he was soon appointed 


to a position on the faculty of Longmont Col- 
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lege In both of these institutions his major 
subject of instruction was Latin, alt h he 
had some work in Greek in both places 
Returning to this State in the fall of 1888, h 
was successivel principal ; Gilbertsville 


Academy for 3 years, principal of Deposit 





High School for 3 years, and principal of the 
Palmyra Classical High School for 4 . 
In all of these places t whout the entire 
period of his s e, he t sor of t 
more advanced classes in G und = Latir 
hindi the time t nst i ss eacl 
vear in ¢ 5 m economi \\ pris 
cl] il in Dey I s ted reta rt 
\ss ciated Acad Principals i] 1 nt tT 
he held for 10 ve D rina the 
ASS ’ } 200 1 ) 

| e 1 00 H , , 

mor ; the St P ' 
¢ious 1t that tir and , Lent it 
measurab! rm 

l \ 1898 D \ l 
Ins is e Regents of 7 
Ur sity of the State f New York, and 
vhen. in 1904. t educational work of the 
stat Was re nized nder Lor 1 m 
Draper. he was transferred to ee ae 
position in the ne ganization, continuing it 
service until the present time In ] ne 192] 


the honorary degree of Litt. D. was conferred 


on him by Syracuse University 

Thi broad and generous experience in 
private and in public school work eminently 
fitted him for the larger field of service which 
he has filled so acceptably for the past 26 years 
During this time he has been a directing force 
in the organization and instruction in the 
classics in t secondary s¢ ls of this State 


He has served on committees charged with 
making the syllabuses in this field He has 
shared in the various surveys of Latin, has 
represented the State with dignity and effective- 
ness and has been a figure of national as well 
as of state importance in classical education 


2 
] the ime he > . the 
Hy as, at he same _ time een one or the 


most useful men in the work of general in- 
spect ns 

Phe Schenectad rd { educat has 
created a bureau educational research and 
has named W. H. Burdick, now principal of th 
Union Street Schoo!, as director 
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The University of the State of New York 


Bulletin to the Schools 


onthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuarces F. Proses, Editor 


1 is sent without charge to all schools and 


educational institutions of the State. To others it will 


for 


ar, 5 cents 


cents a ye 





Enter s se ass n 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany the act of 
August 24, 1912 Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918 





ng the street there comes 
\ lar iD les, a of dr s 
\ flash « lor encat \ 

Hats off! 
| ( fla Is Passing | ! 
Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines 

’ 





Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save state 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 





and years of peace 
March of a strong land's switt increas¢ 
iq al stice, right, and law 
Stately honor and reverend awe 
Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong 
Pride and glory and honor all 
Live in t colors to stand or fall 


t there cr 

\ blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 

And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 

he flag is passing by! 


Het NRY HoLcoMB 


BENNETT 


THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
Reverence to the Flag 
An earnest 


them to 


appeal to the American people 


pay 
American flag and to leat 
Star-Spangled Banner” wi: 


Harding 
Washington o1 
=” 


President 





6 days betore he started on his ill-fated Alas- 
kan journe) He said in part 

Everything we do to bring the flag 
proper consideration by the citizenship of the 
Republic is entirely commenda d deserves 
t be cé rdially indorsed 

Every salutation makes my consecrat t 


the Country and the flag a 
Your purpose is to bri 
use by civilians in 


1 in formulating a 











SsuCcCeeE coat 

comed by all Americans a 

otic and educational soci ty 

commit itself to the indors¢ 

and purposes of the code 

today 
While you are de it, don't you think w 
ght to insist upon Americans being able to 
ing The Star Spangled Banner I have 
oticed audiences singing ir national a 

that is not the way to put it—I have 

noticed them trying to sing our nationa 

ind outside « ut 2 per cent, nearly all were 
numbling their wor preten sing 
Somehow, I would like the ‘ Am 

‘ patriotism and devotion « oO express 
tself in song. I hope vill include this in 

cod 1 he n testations ol \ 
y ee to Ui f 


University Scholarships 


\nnouncement has been made that applica- 
tions tor college entrance diplomas or Univer- 
sit holarships must be received by the De- 
partment on or before July 5th. Blanks for 
application may he tained from Dr James 
Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 


Ihe cou 5 n ( the summer session 
t} () ta Stat N m Sch will | 
given | Russe Carter, Supervisor of Musi 


Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan gave 


the dedication of the 


Islip High School on May 23d. 


principal address at the 





Miss Alexander To Retire 
after 46 Years Service 
\fter 46 vears of service for the Depart- 
ment, Adele B. Alexander will retire on July 
Ist Her resignation was accepted with regret 
by the Regents who paid tribute at their meet- 
ing on May 29th to her long, faithful and 
efficient ScTrvice 
Miss \le xande r entered the empiov < f The 


- , . - 
University of the State of New York in 1878 


when there were in the Regents office only a 
secretary, an assistant secretary and tw cleri- 
cal assistants She has grown up with the 
system. During the 46 vears of her connectic 


with the University, she has witnessed a 
phenomenal growth in secondary education, 
particularly in the development of the free 
public high school of this State. In 1878, the 
year when she entered the service, the first 
academic examinations were undertaken. From 

: ; 


that time until now she has been in charge of 


t 


mic records. She has seen them grow 


1 acad 





from a few hundreds to many hundreds of 


, ’ ' ’ oe 
thousands 


Practical lent ! 
racticaliyv every credentia Wie 


vs 1 , 
the University has issued to its secondary school 


pupils has passed through her hands 


n the routine of her duties she has not for- 
gotten the human side of her work and the boys 


and girls whose records she has kept have been 
more to her than mere names The fidelity 
and accuracy with which she has built up this 


system of academic records are notable m 


only in this State but throughout the country 
The Department is proud of the completeness, 


the accessibility and the accuracy of these rec- 








ords, the credit f which is due in very large 


measure to Miss Alexander and to the clerks 
whom she has trained. 
Miss Alexander was the guest of honor at a 


farewell party given on May 28th by friends in 


the Department and by former associates who 
have retired from the Department Among the 
latter were Dr Charles F. Wheelock, former 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Hiram C. Case, former Director of 
the Administration Division. In behalf of 
Miss Alexander’s friends, Avery W. Skinner, 
Director of the Examinations and Inspections 
Division, presented to her a purse of gold 


Fire believed to have been caused by spon 


taneous combustion did damage estimated at 
$15,000 to the Trumansburg High School on 
May 18th 
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Examination Rules 
Prevent Confusion about Time 








In order event ! ntusiot vith re 
spect to the time n cl Regents examina- 
' ns may he cone cted the ¢ lat ne estab- 
ished m 1921 w igain be in force this year 
L hese Tuies 1 \ 

The { at nat 1 1 1 t¢ 1 nN ¢ ther 
tandard or daylight 1 time If t are 
onducted ¢ t dard ti al la- 

ns sh e ver 
If the - ens avlicht sav ‘ 
ndidates should be permitted to enter th 
xaminations up to 11 a. m. for the forenoon 
ession. and 3 p. m. for the afternoon session 
No candidate hould he permitted t leave the 
¢cXamination room until 11 a. m. and 3 p. m 
respectively 
In pla es yvhere the imimations ré con- 
ducted on di ht saving time, candidates who 
nay entered the examinations late because 
or ce wT ot i ( id service s] ld be ‘ l- 

wed full e. that is. 3 hours after the are 
dmiutted t e examinations 

The ame re lations will also I t tine 

ammmnat { n Stat scl irs S and 
to the examinat for state teachers certifi- 
‘ es te n eld in \ 1st 


American Education Week 
To Be Held in November 


Encouraged by the great success of American 
Education Week in previous years, the Bureau 
t Education of the Department of the Interior, 


in cooperation with the American Legion and 





the National Education Association, will pro- 
mote a fifth national week for education, 
November 17 to 23, inclusive, 1924 

It is expected that this year a greater effort 
than ever before will be made by state, county, 
ind city school superintendents t ige a cam 
paign for educati that will reach every 
American hom \ tentative program has been 
prepared by the Commissioner of Education 
and representatives of the American Legion and 


the National Education Association. 

\s in former years the Bureau of Education 
will issue special pamphlets and leailets con- 
taining information and suggestions for the 
use of the various organizations cooperating in 


the observance of Americar ducation Week 
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Brooklyn Continuation School Conference on Art 


Celebrates Fifth Anniversary Is Held in Binghamton | 
The Brooklyn Continuation School celebrated A special conference and exhibit of the 
the fifth anniversary of its organization on Southern Tier Arts Association was held in 
May 24th, when the teachers and attendance the art room in the Binghamton Central High 
officers connected with the school attended a School on May 3d. A short business meeting 
luncheon at the Hotel Commodore was held, after which class demonstrations and 
The Brooklyn Continuation School was or- informal talks were given by several teachers. 
ganized on the top floor of Public School 69 Miss Ryan of School 6, Binghamton, showed 
on May 24, 1919. Starting with a few pupils how a class of 1A pupils could make perfect 
and three teachers, it now has a registration of ruler measurements in preparation for simple 
more than 5000 and is housed in Public School borders, square designs, etc Miss Galvin of 
69. Public School 1. Public School 11 and the Scheel 12 gave a model lesson in 6A mechan- 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. It is estimated that since ical drawing, while Miss Holcomb of the High 
1919, 27,000 boys and girls, between the ages School art department discussed “ The Process 
” + » ter * 9 ] ares ’ . ] - ce 
of 14 and 17 years, have received instruction in Poster Making,” laying a" ticular emphasis 
a ; ; on the making of several preliminary sketches 
the school Thousands of these obtained their Peis Se RENT LR SO ee 
positions through the school employment bureau Meenas sieiggees oi ee ae ae reese 
ai wine Endicott was represented by Miss Lane who 
More than 1000 puy ils have dep sits in the talked on “ The Popularity of Drawing in our 
school savings bank, totaling over $10,000 High School.” She brought several fine speci- 
Assemblies were held during the week of mens of the work done in her classes. The 7 
May 26th in connection with the fifth anniver- mecting closed with e " ssi on the 
, : op 2 Peas uF 
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Reforestation project continued in Elmira 


Elmira Pupils Plant 10,000 Pine Trees 


Ten thousand pine 
pupils of twelve Elmira schools on May 2d 


trees were planted by 
The trees were set out on a large plot owned 
by the city. 

Each school was given a portion of the plot 
to plant, twenty-six boys and girls from each 
school doing the work under the supervision of 
men from the forestry colleges at Cornell Uni- 
versity and Syracuse University. 


rhe Parent-Teacher Council of the city pro- 
vided sandwiches and cocoa to the workers at 


noon and the Parent-Teacher Association of 
each school arranged for the transportation to 
and from the plot. 

This is the 


Elmira on such a large 


second year of tree planting in 


scale It is the policy 
of Superintendent of Schools Harvey O. Hutch- 
it an annual affair. 


inson to make 


Commissioner Lauds Dr William L. Ettinger 


Tribute to Dr William L. 
superintendent of schools of 
and his successor, Dr William J. 


Ettinger, former 
New York City, 
O'Shea, was 
paid by Commissioner Frank P. Graves at a 
testimonial dinner to Doctor 
New York City. 


said in part: 


Ettinger on May 


26th in Commissioner 


Conspicuous among all school administrators 
for his wisdom and courage, he has leit a per- 
manent impress upon the records of public edu- 
cation in the greatest city of the Union. The 
name of William L. Ettinger will descend to 
posterity as an example of fidelity to duty and 
of ability to secure cooperation and to call 
forth the best and most earnest efforts of his 
associates. Between him and them, educational 
facilities in New York have passed through a 


period of marked pedagogical and material ad- 
vancement, and in no era or place has a greater 


spirit of loyalty and devotion been manifest 
among the rank and file of the teachers. 
And now that he is withdrawing from the 


struggle, his efforts are being relayed by those 
of a tried friend and supporter. As in the race 
of the torch-bearers and in bringing the news 
from Marathon, both the light and the mes- 
sage are carried forward toward the goal 
by a swift and sympathetic companion. May 
success and happiness attend the efforts of 
both ! 

Among others who spoke in praise of Doctor 
Ettinger were Regent James Byrne and Dr 
John H. Finley, former New York State Com- 


missioner of Education 
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Recent Books 


Compiled t Martha L. Phelps f the Stat. 


Bezard, Julien. My class in composition 
\ teacher’s diary. Translated by Phyllis 
Robbins. Cambridge. Harvard Univer- 


* 


sity Press. 1923. $2.50 


A book with a point of view and a method that 
will reward even while it may dismay the American 
Secure in successful experience but kept 

his obvious passion for making his work 
nore effective, this brilliant French teacher 
cards on the table for the criticism of other 
Intensive study of the masterpieces, dis 

so frank and enthusiastic that it can hardly 
pt in bounds, endless practice in writing, re 
lentless severity in criticising these are the cards.’ 





Burke, Agnes & sir others. A conduct cur- 
riculum for the kindergarten and _ first 








grade Introduction by Patty Smith Hill 
Y. Scribner. 1923. $1.25 

A real source book for kindergarten teaching 
Re ements in rooms ul equipment, progra 

1 time schedule s f group activities, 
inventories needed or material, principles of 
procedur e all here gt e sp 
} t 


American education N. ¥ Macmillan 


A symposium of contributions written as a tribute 
to Dr Paul Monroe of Teachers College by seven 
teen f his former stu nts, Since the 25 vears ot 





f fruitful service in the 
almost exactly with tl 
irter of the present century 
which has witnessed the development of a science ot 
education, it was thought most appropriate that this 
him should take the form of a collection 
of essays that would summarize the achievements 
in education of the past 25 years and at the same 
time indicate the large field that still remains to be 

developed. 


Doctor Monroe's pet 
educational field coir 


completion of the first q 














Mateer, Florence. The unstable child. N.Y. 
Appleton. 1924. $2.75 
Psychologists, teachers, parents and social workers 
will be grateful to this author for a category under 
which large numbers of perplexing problem cases 
may be grouped. After discussing the history and 
sig ance of mental tests, and of classifications 
resulting from their use, the author maintains that 
no matter what the child’s mental leve the intelli 
gence which he has may function efficiently or in 
efficiently, peculiarly, disastrously or unpredictably. 
Facts gathered with scientific impartiality are mus 
tered to show that such deviations are not only more 
explanations of socially maladjusted 
far 1 Some of the con 
s are so fully in 


nse s to require no further 

















pr Tt. 


Moehlman, A. B. Child accounting: a dis- 
cussion of the general principles underly 
ing educational child accounting togethet 


with the development of a uniform pro- 





cedure Detroit, Mich Friesema_ Bros 
Press. 1924. $1.85 

The , s profess f bios 

upervision, School of Educatior 





on Education 


Detroit public schools, found 


rk fr 





tined t receive a 
everywhere. The 
r of a bureau of 
city system guar- 
th practical problems in a 
practical way while the unusual lity and experi- 
ences of the author insure soundness of fundamental 
theory and comprehensiveness of view. The records 
and torms herein presented, together with the sup- 
porting instructions and suggestions enable the 
school worker not only to put an admirable 
system of carefully integrate 
with the minimum expenditure of 
but also to thoroughly 
worth of such records 
should be put. 





me from sch 


hearty 





it is written by ; 
statistics and referen in 


antees that it « 














view It 

reas for 

provement 

tics sake’ bi 

which are to be r f ther 

From Intr ict y St \. Courtis 


Pyle, W. H. A laboratory manual in the 
psychology of learning. Balt. Warwick & 
York. 1924. $1.50 












’ +} ! } } + , , the 

Sin e | s $ $s s irpose ¢ 
ectior nd the g f « ren, 

t hers shot $ ich as ssibl 1 the 
t f the g | he laws of 
learning Sciences dealing with natu have 
een t V nd general to the facts 
nd_ their I No b study 





poli 
appt ) 
out human f even a 
experiments, 
f furthering 





nature can take 
few aretully devised and 
This manual is published in 
und facilitating experiments in educational psychol 
ogy. As now presented it represents the results of 
fourteen years of experimentation, 





Rides Horse 9000 Miles 
to School in Goshen 


Raymond Hunter, a boy in the junior class 
of the Goshen High School, completed 9000 
miles on horseback on May 26th, that being his 
500th day as a member of the school. He has 
ridden the same horse from his home at Slate 
Hill practically all of this time and appears at 
school every school day, regardless of rain, 
hail, snow or mud. Several boys journey as far 
or even farther to attend the agricultural course 


in the Goshen High School 


The new elementary school building in Hud- 
son will be named the Charles S. Williams 
Memorial School in memory of the late Charles 
S. Williams, superintendent of the Hudson 

1 


schools 








| 
| 
' 
| 
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Local History of New York State 


10 Social Conditions 
The population of New Netherland, although 
Dutch, foreign 


Father Jogues wrote in that 


predominantly contained many 
elements. 1646 
Director Kieft informed him that eighteen dif- 
ierent languages were spoken among 400 or 
500 


resided on Manhattan island and in its environs 


men of different sects and nations who 


This statement is borne out by the records. 
Oi the 200 white men and women who were 
married in the Dutch Reformed Church of 


New Amsterdam between 1639 and 1649, about 
50 per cent came from Holland or were born 


in New Netherland, 27 per cent came from 
England and Scotland, 13 per cent from 
Sleswick-Holstein and Germany, 5° per cent 
from the Scandinavian countries, and the re- 


maining 5 per cent from Flanders, the Walloon 
provinces, France, Italy, Portugal and Moravia. 
On the eastern end of Long Island the popula- 
tion was almost exclusively English, while at 
Beverwyck Wiltwyck the of 
English settlers was very small and that of 
colonists from Sleswick-Holstein and East 
Friesland much larger than generally supposed. 
This lack of common origin resulted in pro- 
nounced individualism which has left its mark 
on the history of the State. 


and number 


Most of the early colonists were farmers, 
traders or mechanics. all 
were represented, but manufacturing for com- 


Practically crafts 
mercial purposes, especially weaving, was pro- 
hibited by the articles for the colonists of 1624 
and article 29 of the charter of Freedoms and 
Exemptions. 

Brickkilns the Dutch 
West India Company and by the patroon of 
the colony of Rensselaerswyck at an early date, 


were established by 


thus showing the fallacy of the popular notion 
that all the old Dutch houses in the State were 
Brick 


as the sailing 


built of brick imported from Holland. 
ballast, but 
vessels of that day were very small, it is doubt- 


Was sent over as 
ful if enough brick was imported to build the 
necessary chimneys. 

A special trade of which frequent mention 
is made in the records is that of lademaecker, 
The 


barrels 


or gunstock maker. for this is 
that locks gun 


separately and fitted in this country with stocks, 


reason 


and were imported 


in New Netherland 


for which suitable wood was available in the 
colony. 
In the seventeenth century the guilds still 


flourished in the Netherlands and minute regu- 
lations prevailed as to wages, hours of labor, 
and 


the qualifications of masters 


the number of helpers or apprentices one 


journeymen, 
was 
allowed to employ, and other matters which 
were designed to prevent unfair competition 
While the settlements in New Netherland were 
too small to have a fully developed guild sys- 
of the that 


prevailed in the mother country were followed 


tem, many rules and restrictions 


in the colony. 





We ( dturne rat worr 


The usual hours of labor were irom 5 or 6 
a. m. to 8, from 8.30 to 12, and from 1 p. m. 
to 7 in summer and with similar intermissions 


Wages 
were high for that period, but low as compared 
60 cents, 


from 7 a. m. until 5 p. m. in winter. 


with the present scale, 30 stivers, or 


a day, being considered a fair wage for a car- 


penter or mason. Apprentices were indented 


for a term of 2 or 3 years. They received no 


pay, but in return for their services were fur- 
a trade 


nished board and clothing and taught 
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ing under contract, such apprentices were 





practically at the mercy of their masters, so 
that their lot was not always a happy one 

Although life in the early days was primitive 
and full of hardships for those who had been 
accustomed to different surroundings, it had 
its compensations. Many persons who had fled 
to Holland from religious persecution, or who 
had been impoverished by the long war with 
Spain or the Thirty Years War, soon pros 
pered alter their arrival in the colony and 
became substantial citizens 

The fur trade was from the beginning the 
r revenue of the Dutch West 


India Company and the most lucrative business 


principal source of 


This trade centered at Bevet 


of the colonists 


wyck and was closely regulated by ordinances, 


x 


which among other things forbade the sale ot 
guns and ammunition and intoxicating liquors 


to the Indians and prohibited the sending ot 


runners into the woods to intercept the Indians 
in order to despoil them of their furs or to gain 
an unfair advantage over other traders. Thx 


temptation to carry on such profitable but illicit 
trading proved too strong for many colonists 
and brought them into frequent collision with 
the authorities 

One of the worst features of the civilization 
of that day was the administration of justice 
Contrary to our modern practice to exempt the 
defendant from giving evidence that may tend 
to incriminate him, the criminal procedure of 
that period aimed to extort a confession from 
the person against whom charges had been 
brought. Without such confession there could 
be no conviction and once a conviction was 
secured there was little chance for appeal. The 
defendants were not represented by counsel and 
as a rule were helpless in the hands of a crafty 
or venal prosecutor who was paid out of the 
fines imposed by the court. If the offense was 
of a serious nature and the evidence warranted 
the suspicion that the defendant in spite of his 
denial was guilty, the court ordered him to be 
put to the torture in order to obtain a contes- 
sion. Cases are on record in which torture 
was applied in the colony, but crimes of 
violence were comparatively rare and on the 
whole the administration of justice seems to 
have been less harsh than that which at that 
time prevailed in most countries of Europe 

Foreign travelers who visited the Nether- 
lands in the seventeenth century were as a rule 


favorably impressed by the charitable institu 
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tions which existed everywhere. John Evelyn 
but voiced the general sentiment when, in 1641, 
after a visit to the home for decrepit soldiers 
and sailors at Amsterdam, he wrote 

Indeed for the like public charities the pro- 
visions are admirable in this country, where, 
as no idle vagabonds are suffered (as in 
England they are), there is hardly a child oi 
4 or 5 years old, but they find some employment 
tor it 

The smallness of the settlements in New 
Netherland made the existence of charitable 
institutions unnecessary, but proper care was 
taken of the afflicted and the indigent by the 
deacons of the Dutch Reformed Church. In 
the beginning these deacons also had charge of 
the supervision of orphans, but in 1653, when 
New Amsterdam became a city, special orphan- 
masters were appointed by the court, whose 
duty it was to see that guardians were ap- 
pointed and that in case of a second marriage 
of either parent, proper provision was made for 
the maintenance and education of the minor 
children 

Schools existed at an early date and absolute 
illiteracy seems to have been rare among the 
colonists, as the records show but comparatively 


(Concluded on pa 271) 
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Humane Education Program Widely Indorsed 


As an indication of the wide spread indorse- 
ment of humane education, officers of — th 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals cite the approval given to its pro- 
gram by Dr Edward W. Stitt, associate super- 
intendent of New York City schools, and Olive 
M. Jones, president of the National Education 
\ssociation. 

The work of th society is declared by 
Doctor Stitt to have been of value to pupils im 


the following ways: 


1 Training in drawing and preparing colored 
posters and designs. The prizes ¢ ffered by the 
society have greatly stimulated th interest ot 
thousands of our pupils. In many schools, ex 
cellent exhibits of the posters have been mad 


Ss were 


and those considered most meritoriou 
selected for the prize competition The result 
has been a stimulating growth in poster work 
and applied design 

2 There has been a real growth in our best 
schools in the subject of oral English. A care- 








examination of the teachers’ plan books wi 
show that more sensible topics are now being 
given to the pupils. Talks on “ TI Lion,” 

The Tiger,” “ The Elephant,” ete., have bes 
replaced by such humane and practic il subjects 
as the following: “My Dog,” “Our Cat,” 


“Our Neighbor's Canary,” “ The Lonely Hors« 
ina ( ity Street “g 
3 Training in real kindness towards domestic 
animals. This is evidenced by the tact tha 
Stray Cats are im longer chased and abused by 
the children, but are properly cared tor, or else 
are taken to a place ot shelter provided by vour 
society. Children have been known to insist 
that a cruel driver shall stop whipping his 
horse or they would summon a policeman t 
arrest the offender 

4A parallel improvement has also taken 
place in written English. Letter writing and 
composition work have taken an added interest 
because of the great improvement in the selec 
tion of topics. The following is a type of the 
topics about which the pupils have written, 
causing a new love for animals, and greater 
fluency in the ability to write imteresting com- 
positions: “How a Brave Boy Saved Two 
Lives,” “Why I Like My Dog, Rover,” 
“Dialogue Between Two Horses on a City 
Street,” “The Cat We Saved from Starving,” 
and “ The Pigeons on Our Neighbor's Root.’ 

Last year over 25,000 homeless or unwanted 
animals were rescued by school children and 
properly cared for by private citizens or by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

In speaking of this work, Miss Jones said 
recently : 

One of the things in which the National 
Education Association is interested is this work 











tf humane education We were talking last 
summer at San [rancisco on tl subject of 
peace Mi st of us realize the relati ship be 
tween educatior 1¢ peace ind education for 
humanity You can not educate for hn 
vithout thinking of the helpless ones in this 
world, both children d m d many of 
Is expressed reg t that i g part : 4 
program was not devoted to that subject 

We pledge to vou all the he p ca give 
You realize as we do how much that will mean 
It means the teachers will make the human 
work part of their teaching, not only in spec 
tacular weeks once in a while, but throughout 
the school year I do not want to bel th 
good of spectacular weeks, but ar hing don 
n a spirit of weariness docs not do so much 
good as if it were a part of our everyday work, 
and we believe human education is a part ol 


ur everyday work 


Social Conditions 
in New Netherland 





day (September 22d), Saint Nicholas or Santa 
Claus eve (December 5th) and New Year's 
day. Card playing, dancing, bowling and target 


shooting were common amusements, but the 


most favorite sport was / nu, a game which 
is generally reterred to as golf, but which in 
tact corresponded more closely t hockey In 


1659 this game was so popular at Beverwyck 
that the magistrates had to forbid its being 
played in the streets, on account of the danger 
done to the 





to passengers and the 


windows. 


Publication Suspended 
With this issue of the Bulletir 


suspended until fall An index to volume 10 


publication is 


is being prepared and will be sent upon request 


Eighth grade pupils of School 5, Troy, have 


published a paper called “ The Tribute.” The 


1 


paper contains much materia and 


has received favorable comment in 





The common council of Rochester on May 
27th approved an appropriation of $600,000 for 


the construction of two new elementary schools. 
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Notes from the Field 


Plattsburg High School have been 


interested 


pupils 
radio. In November a number ot 
the physics 


Neutro 


occasioned 


the pupils, under the direction of 


teacher, Mr 


dyne_ set Oo 


t 


Benton, built a_five-tube 


much interest was 


thereby that the boys and girls of the school 


have since tormed separate radio and_ science 


clubs which meet on Friday or Saturday nights 
weks. The 


special form to take 


of alternate pupils are provided 


with a home stating the 


The 


insisted on 


time of arrival and departure at the club 


same scholarship requirements are 


for membership as required for participation in 


athletics 
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The teachers of the Northside School, 
Waterford, entertained the teachers of the high 
1 on May 13th. Grace B 


Smith, principal, was chairman of the com- 


sche vol and School 


mittee 


44,881 in the enrolment of 
United States is re- 


An increase of 
the kindergartens of the 
ported for the years 1921-22 by the statistical 
division of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
The total is now 550,830 
claimed to be 11.7 per cent of the 


cation. enrolment 
This is 
children of the country who should have the 
benefit of kindergarten training, that is, those 


from 4 to 6 years old inclusive 












